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simply referring to the state of charter.82 Moreover, the
purposes for which this fiction of a domicil has been in-
vented, are mainly taxation and jurisdiction, and, although
in these matters the state of first incorporation has retained
some significance, it has not such a prominent role at present
as to justify an exclusive qualification as center.83 In the
very last years, first the entire intangible personality, wher-
ever located, and then the entire revenue from securities have
been deemed susceptible of taxation in the state in which a
corporation has its principal place of business. The state of
charter, however, does not seem to be correspondingly
eliminated.84
In most civil law countries a corporation is localized for
conflicts purposes as well as for many others, at its "seat,"85
i.e., in the place where central control and management is
exercised. The same definition is unanimously given by
English writers86 for such matters as taxation and trading
with the enemy.87
The English and American opposition to the general atti-
tude of the civil law reverses in curious fashion the contrast
existing in determining the status of individuals. On the
Continent, the status of a corporation is subject to the domi-
ciliary test, applied to individuals at common law, which, in
82  See HENDERSON 190$ FOSTER, Recueil 1938 III 455.
83 See FRANCIS, supra n. 77, 352, 353.
84 Wheeling- Steel Corp. v. Fox (1936) 298 U. S. 1935 35 Mich. L. Rev.
(1936)   1032; Chestnut Securities Co. v. Oklahoma Tax Commission (C.C.A.
loth 1942)   125 F.  (2d)  571, (194*)  S1^ U. S. 668; Note, HOFFEINS, 41
Mich. L. Rev. (1942) 559.
85 See below.
86 DICEY, Rule 19, 1365 FOOTE 119* WESTLAKE 3685 SCHUSTER, "The Na-
tionality and Domicil of Trading Corporations," * Grotius Soc. (191?) 59>
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87 By an inadequate argumentation, FARNSWORTH, supra n. 77, first contends
a priori that domicil must determine the "status" of a corporation (pp. 210,
231) and then impeaches the dominant opinion of the English writers because
the usual definition of the domicil (as a central place of control) would give
the corporation a status impossible in English law (p. 274). The author de-
naturalizes the conception of domicil to no useful purpose at all.